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2.  Both employee groups, chemist and nonchemist, include individuals
who have had job mobility within the single company. Some potential for
misclassification must be accepted.

3.  At the close of the period of observation (December 31, 1977),
approximately three-quarters of the chemists were still actively employed.
Cancer deaths occurring later in life would be detected only by a longer
follow-up period. An excess of cancer deaths might then be observed
among the chemists. Comparative differences in mortality ratios would
thus be reduced.

4.  The two employee groups, chemists and nonchemists, may differ in
ways that are associated with differential risk of developing cancer. For
example, indirect evidence suggests that cigarette smoking habits vary
between the two groups.

5.  The results of this study derive from observing employee groups of a
single company. Generalizing the findings to all chemists requires strong
assumptions about similarities of circumstances in the workplace of
chemists.

In summary, the results of the Hoar study provide a perspective from
which to evaluate the findings of the other studies; the earlier and
consistent findings of the higher risk of cancer among those identified
variously as chemists is not confirmed. In large measure, the difference lies
in the methodology used. Confirmation of these findings by other studies
using similar methods, as well as longer-term follow-up of cohorts now
identified and having sufficient numbers for analysis, could provide further
evidence on which to base decisions about cancer risk to chemists.

EXPOSURE DATA

Several of those whose work has been reviewed have pointed out the
absence of exposure data among the study group, as well as the inherent
difficulties in obtaining such data. Unless, fortuitously, very good exposure
information had been accumulated over a sufficient length of time and in a
consistent fashion, it would be extremely difficult (if not impossible) to
reconstruct exposure histories for those who were deceased. Methods of
classifying exposure as reported by Olin have been commented on above.
Both McGinty and Searle et al indicate that some exposure information
for members of the Royal Institute of Chemistry may provide the basis for
reevaluation of retrospective data and the development of prospective
studies. It is not clear from either paper whether exposure data will be
sufficiently refined to indicate "microenvironments" in which individuals
have worked, including type and amount as well as duration of exposures.